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ABSTRACT 

This paper presents a rationale for teaching study 
skills to students with learning disabilities, a flexible study 
skills model, and suggestions for implementing the model. Students 
with learning disabilities are seen as capable of learning study 
skills but require specific instruction and practice and need 
teachers who understand learning styles, strengths, and weaknesses. 
The flexible study skills model begins with the development of 
organization strategies, including organization of materials, 
homework, and long-term assignments; time planning on a daily, 
weekly, and monthly basis; and organization of study space. The model 
then presents main idea, notetaking, and summarizing skills which can 
be taught and practiced in grades 4 through high school. These basic 
skills then become the foundation for building textbook, 
test-preparat ion, . and test-taking skills. (DB) 
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A CALL FOR MORE STUDY SKILLS INSTRUCTION 

by Joan Sedita, M.Ed. 
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, The term metacogmtion" is used in education to describe the learning process It means 
transcending cognition, or more simply put, thinking about thinking.*Study skills 
instruction develops in students a metacognitive approach to school - they learn how to 
learn Students need to go beyond completing an assignment and think about how thev 
complete it. They need to be aware of the process they follow and steps they take when 
pre-reading a textbook, taking notes in class, or answering an essay question on a test. 

To most people, teaching basic skills means the 3 R's: Reading, wRiting and aRithmetic I 
believe, however, that study skills are an essential component of basic skills which for too 
ong has been neglected I have devoted a significant portion of mv twenty years work in 
the field qf learning disabilities to developing study skills curriculums and instructional 
material, and to training educators and parents how to teach study skills Study skills 
instruction benefits all students, but it is crucial to students who have learning disabilities 



WHAT ARE STUDY SKILLS, AND WHY DO STUDENTS WITH 
LEARNING DISABILITIES NEED STUDY SKILLS INSTRUCTION? 

Everyone needs the right tools and training to do their job. A carpenter must brine 
hammers, saws, nails and drills and a working knowledge of how to hanriie wood in order 
to frame a house. A plumber needs the proper tools and experience to fix a kitchen sink 
Study skills instruction give, students the "tools" and the "training" they need to do a *ood 
job in school. The more adept a student is with reading, writing, speaking and study 43 •' 
skills, the more efficient and thorough he or she will be at getting the job of learning done 
Too often, however, we move children through the grades without sufficient tools or 
training. 

As students progress through each stage of education, they must develop a new set of skills 
to cope with greater demands. In the primary grades, they learn to read and write and 
organize themselves. From third to sixth grade, the emphasis switches to readino and 
writing to learn anc 1 assumptions are made about how organized students should be at this 
point. In junior high school, students are expected to work more independently and to 
keep up with increasingly difficult schedules for school work, sports activities and serial 

< F n t f mering high SCh001 and then colle S e ' even^S dSScb «^ 
placed on the student to process a more complex and increasing volume of material and to 
complete more long-term assignments. The greater the demands of the graSevd 'the 
more need there is for study skills to cope with those demands. 

!Si S k^ Che w ** stud y s t ki"s are important, but many are not really sure what study 
whose responsibility it is to see that they are taught. College* teacher-Sng 
certification requirements usually do not include course work in the area of study g ■ 
~fi.n Cumcu ! um i are often quite detailed when it cornes to content classes, and schools 
carefully examine these curnculums to detemine which reading series or textbooks thev will 
use across the system. Not so with study skills; for too long ifSSS £ ?C^dere5a of 
curriculum planning. Most schools do not offer study skills instruction as part of the 
S U Z £2S ; llurn ,_ There is °* en an assumption on the part of teachers and even parents 
f w a St ^ l ave these sklUs in P™™* grades or developed them on their 

TinH^T . S w n °! f f, Ul ° f theU " 0wn " ^ hi § her the ««* leve l- *e lesHikely teachers are 
to include study skills instruction in lesson planning. are 
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In fact, many students are capable of developing their own systems for oreanizin? 
processing and comprehending what they have ?ead or heard lit clasfnlaS 

1994, Educators Publishing Service, Cambridge, MA), Dr. MelL^inlnVeSnfTp C( ' 
phenomenologicai; model, for describing a wide vanity of l^tfg diffiSS It is a 

model based on clinical, educational, and research experience, a model that favors 
nformed observation and description over labeling and that takes Sto ^ftiteLat 

heuoseneity of children with disappointing schoSl performance" fog 2) The moSf 

presents six major categories: vps- memoaei 

L!lfr ena / elated , t0 Weak attention Controls (attention, processing 
production and mental energy controls) ^ 

2. Phenomena related to reduced remembering (short and long-term memory) 

3. Phenomena related to chronic misunderstanding (processing problems) 

4. Phenomena related to deficient output (language production motor 
performance, organization, problem solving and srategy use) ' 

LSfoS* * ddayed ^ aCquisiti ° n (readin S' ^4, 

6. Phenomena related to poor adaptation (social and motivation problems) 

Any combination of these learning difficulties will affect a student's ability to self-des^ 
^vniTc nden r y apply Study skiUs ™ ese can learr stud Skills but 

disability often cannot make it without this instruction. learning 



A STUDY SKILLS MODEL 



h^t7llSo^ n iZ^S g *? mi ™*^e experience at Landmark School, 1 
,,c V h Mth 1116 l]el P of m y colleagues, a flexible study skills model It can he 

used in i mtonals resource rooms, skills classes and particularly in regu^ardassroSns 
Par^ of this model can even be adapted by parents athome to help th& diSSSSne 
mor, independent ^earners. The model begins with the developmem of o^gaSon 
strategies, mcluding organization of materials, homework and 'long-ten? SneL- -i™ 
planning on a daily weekly and monthly basis; and organization^ Sv The m X 

notebooks destgned to enhance the application of study skills S.^SSSSSSjffffi 
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model has been presented to thousands of educators across the country through workshops 
at state and national conferences, on-site training at public and private schools, and through 
the seminars and teaching practicums sponsored by the Landmark Outreach Program 
Teachers from primary grades to college level have adapted the model, and a number of 
school systems have done so on a system-wide basis. What follows is a summary of the 
first four skills of the Landmark Study Skills Model (L.S.S. Model). 

Organization Skills 

It is easy to assume that students, especially in the upper grades, have adequate 
organization skills. Yet many students do not know what supplies they should bring to 
class, how to use an assignment pad, or how to determine how long it will take to complete 
an assignment. Surprising as it may seem, some very bright teenagers do not even know 
how to use a calendar or a non-digital clock. 

The L.S.S. Model provides a micro-united, structured plan for home and school work 
Teachers snould spend time in class to teach students how to set up notes and materials 
use assignment pads, use long-term class calendars and personal weekly calendars and 
organize study space. Teachers should also: 

* Help students independently apply organization skills by explaining the 
rationale behind die skills 

* Treat organization skills as part of the regular curriculum 

* Model the use of calendars, assignment pads and homework time sheets in 
class 

* Clearly state expectations for the application of organization strategies and 
consistentiy check to see if students are meeting those expectations 

* Organize and clearly explain all assignments and classwork to avoid 
confusion about what is required 

Main Idea Skills 

The ability to recognize and formulate main ideas is crucial for success in school and in 
many ways it is a life skill. Supermarkets stock their products in the "main idea"' sections 
ot produce, bakery, dairy, etc. Books in die library are grouped into the "main ideas" of 
fiction, reference, non-fiction, etc. Even the nightly television news is presented in order 
ot main idea segments such as national news, local news, sports, weather, and human 
interest stones. 

Information in school that must be learned from textbooks, lectures, class discussions and 
fflmstnps can be categorized by main ideas to organize the material and make it more ' 
accessible to the student A main idea can be the category for a list of items, the topic of a 
paragraph, the theme of an essay, the topic of a textbook chapter, or the thesis of a term 
paper. Main idea skills can be applied at a very basic categorizing level in the second or 
third grade; they can also be used to organize complex information from a college textbook, 
in lengthier material, main ideas can be listed in a hierarchy consisting of major and 
secondary main ideas. , 



The L.S.S. Model follows a four-step progression for introducing main idea skills: 



* Categorizing lists of terms or new vocabulary 

* Identifying and highlighting main ideas in.paragraphs that have topic 
sentences , 

* Inferring main ideas in paragraphs that do not state the main idea and 
formulating them in the student's own words 

* Identifying main ideas in multi-paragraph selections 

Teachers should introduce main ideas using simple, structured material. As the student 
develops the skill, it should be practiced in more complex material from a variet) of Object 

Note-Taking Ski Us 

iSl?S ci ^ ? a P r ° cedu *! for recording information from lectures or reading in order to 
leam that information and retrieve it later to study. Notetaking is also a valuable tool for 
gathering and organizing pieces of research for a report. Taking notes encourage? students 
to be more active learners by processing informatioiTand writing it in their o^words 
K etS ^ n§ reqUireS th£ of listening, interpreting, sequencfog and 

ZSZfiSSS^i* 1S ,f Sy t0 ** ? hy many StlldentS ™* le anting dilbilities fee? 
overwhelmed when they must take notes. In some cases, they develop a fear of the task. 

The two-column method of notetaking, in which main ideas are listed on the left side of a 
page and details on the right, is the best technique for introducing and developing 
notetaking stalls. TheL.S.S. Model introduces notetaking by following the Xie four- 

mXSTf S i?K USed W , lth Skills - Notetaking from lectures and oSonwritten 

material should be taught after the student can confidently take notes from written "0^ 
l eachers should also be aware that some students need to develop notetaking sub-stalls ' 
Siting nolS!" 8 t0 abbreviate ' em P ] oying word economy, using visual markers, and 

Summarizing Skills 

]pZ m S, Zin ! help l StUdentS ident j. fy ^ d or § anize * e essence of the material they must 
learn. Sometimes there is so much information that students get lost in the details- 
constructing a summary enables them to see the greater picture. By searching for main 
deas and relevant details, students become active readers and listeners. ReprocessTnTthe 
"formation to produce a summary in their own words also provides practiS for expressfng 
that knowledge on a test or in class discussion. ^ expressing 

Two-col amn notes can be used for the basis of a simple summary. The main ideas in the 
left column form an outline; the students turn these into sentences to write a summary^ As 
with mam idea stalls, teachers should introduce summarizing using sfrucmre 2 

^S and P^ 6551 ^ t0 le S?*y. ™re complex material. SummaSing should also be 
practiced using a variety of subject matter; summaries from history material can be quite 
different than summaries from science material. Writing summaries from literary sources 
such as short stones, is a good way to recall the key characters and sequencfof^vS 

SlSn^Tr? beC ° meS ^ baSiS ° f a b ° 0k ° r St0r y re P° rt - Consistently Signing 
re^wSls SUmmariZmg n0t6S ' readin S s ' and class lec ^res trains them to apply § 
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SUMMARY 

While it is not a panacea for every academic problem, study skills instruction can improve 
the educational experience for students with learning disabilities and their teachers. With 
study skills intact, students become more confident, strengthen their memories, be 
organized, and have a plan of attack for textbook use, test-preparation and test-taking. 

As the inclusive education movement takes hold across the country, study skills instruction 
gives teachers a tool for accommodating the diverse abilities and experiences of students in 
regular classrooms. Until recently, study skills were most likely to be taught in resource 
* rooms and remedial classes, or be part of a student's individual I.E.P. One drawback of 
this approach is that it can sometimes be difficult for the student to carry-over and apply the 
skills in the regular classroom. For this reason, these students will benefit from study 
skills instruction which is incorporated into inclusive classrooms. The inclusion movement 
will also provide to many students who are not diagnosed as special needs the opportunity 
to become better students as special education teachers share their experience of skill 
training with content-oriented classroom teachers. 



Joan Sedita lias worked at Landmark School in Prides Crossing, MA since 1975 as 
a teacher, supervisor, and program director. She is currently Director of the 
Landmark Outreach Training Program. She. has presented study skills workshops 
at numerous state and national conferences, to faculties at public and private 
schools, and to parent groups. Through a grant provided by the State Street Bank 
Foundation, she will be introducing the Landmark Study Skills Model to the 
Boston Public Schools. Ms. Sedita is also the author of the Landmark Study Skills'*- 
Guide, a book for teachers and parents which describes the study skills model in 
detail. This book may be ordered by sending $15.00 (phis 5% MA tax and $2.00 
fors&h) to the. Landmark Outreach Program, P.O.Box 227, Prides Crossing, MA 
01965. Phone: (508) 927-4440. 
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